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THE WORSHIP OF THE OAK

CHAP.

The oak
woods of
ancient
Italy and
Greece.

writer speaks of the vast Hercynian wood of Germany as an
oak forest, old as the world, untouched for ages, and passing
wonderful in its immortality.    So huge were the trees, he
says, that when their roots met they were forced up above
ground in the shape of arches, through which a troop of
horse could ride as through an open gate.1     His testimony
as to the kind of trees which composed this famous forest
is confirmed by its name, which seems to mean no more
than "oak wood."2    In the second century before our era
oak forests were still so common in the valley of the Po that
the herds of swine which browsed on the acorns sufficed to
supply the greater part of the demand for pork throughout
Italy, although nowhere in the world, according to Polybius,
were more pigs butchered to feed the gods, the people, and
the   army.8    Elsewhere   the   same   historian  describes  the
immense   herds   of swine   which   roamed   the  Italian oak
forests, especially on the coasts of Tuscany and Lombardy.
In order to sort out the different droves when they mingled
with each other in the woods, each swineherd carried a horn,
and when he wound a blast on it all his own pigs came
trooping to him with such vehemence that nothing could
stop them ; for all the herds knew the note of their own
horn.    In the oak forests of Greece this device was unknown,
and the swineherds there had harder work to come by their
own when the beasts had strayed far in the woods, as they
were apt to do in autumn while the acorns were falling.4
Down to the beginning of our era oak woods were inter-
spersed among the olive groves and vineyards of the Sabine
country  in   central   Italy.5     Among   the   beautiful   woods
which clothed the Heraean mountains  in   Sicily the   oaks
were particularly remarked for their stately growth and the
great size* of their acorns.8    In  the  second  century after

1 Pliny, Nat. Hist, xvi, 6 " Her-
cynihe silvat roborum vastitas . . .
glandifcri maxime generis omnes, quibus
konos apud Romanes perpetuus."

* H. Hirt, "Die Urheimat der
Indogermanen," Tndogermanische For-
sckungen.) i. (1892), p. 480; P. Kret-
schmer, Einleitungin die Geschichte der
griechisehe Sprache (Gottingen, 1896),
p. 81; O. Schrader, Rtallexikon der

l s.v.

"Eiche," p. 164. This etymology
assumes that Hercynia represents an
original Perkunia^ and is connected
with the Latin quercus. However, the
derivation is not undisputed. See O.
Schrader, op. cit. pp. 1015 sq.

3 Polybius, ii. 15.    Compare Strabo,
v. i. 12, p. 218.

*  Polybius, xii. 4.

*  Strabo, v. 3. i, p. 2*8.

6 Diodorus Siculus, iv. 84.